The Story of British Diplomacy
showed some gratitude to the country where in the days of his exile he had received kindness. His speech at the opening of the Corps Legislatif, 5th March 1856, gave prominence to two points: his readiness to continue the war alone had negotiations failed, and his adhesion to Great Britain as ally. The merits of their work did not preserve from great obloquy the two men who during this period chiefly represented England at the foreign conferences.
Russell's indiscretion at Vienna has been already mentioned.   Our Paris plenipotentiary, Clarendon, had been unwise enough to write some letters to the Italian statesman Cavour that brought on him the charge of prolonging the Crimean War so that Sardinia, as the liberator of Italy, might have the opportunity of asserting herself.    On another minor matter there was a second hitch.   A dangerous intimacy now seemed to unite the diplomatists of Paris and St Petersburg.    The clauses about the   Danubian   principalities   gave   Russia  a chance of strengthening   her hold   in  that  part  of Europe and of acquiring the Isle of Serpents at the mouth of the Danube.    The details of this question might have wrecked the Paris  congress, but France and   England,    according   to    Lord    Malmesbury's account,* came forward with  a suggestion that any minutely local or technical points might if necessary be referred to a meeting of the plenipotentiaries specially convened for the purpose.    The convention arranged at this meeting supplemented the treaty of 3Oth March 1856  with  provisions   for   the   demarcation   of the Bessarabian frontier; for the evacuation of Moldavia and Wallachia by Austrian troops; for the departure
* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, vol ii. p. 53. 326